Interview with former Pharmacist's Mate Alfred Lee Daniels, prisoner of war captured at 
Guam, December 1941. Telephone interview conducted by Jan K. Herman, Historian, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 7 May 1996. (1922-2009) 


Where did you grow up? 

I'm from Oklahoma. I was an orphan boy raised on a farm. My mother died when I was about 
14. My father remarried, had a new family, and I went to stay with his mother and dad. 

I got out of high school and decided that I wanted to do something different so I started 
pestering the recruiting people to get in the Navy. In those days--1940--the quota from 
Oklahoma was three men a month. I swept down the office, emptied the trash cans, and I waited 
for my ride back home to Stuart, OK, near McAlester. I was just trying to do my very best to 
influence them to accept me. 

I finally got in on April 10th, 1940. I was very proud to be a hospital corpsman. 


Where did you go to boot camp? 

San Diego. And I went from there to the Hospital Corps school at Balboa, the San Diego 
Naval Hospital. I then worked on the ward. I was 18 or 19 years old. One day someone in the 
personnel office called me and asked me if I wanted to go to Guam. I didn't even know where it 
was. Nobody ever heard about it in those days. He told me there were beautiful girls and 
beaches. It sounded good to me so I told him to put me on the list. 

Anyway, I left San Diego for Guam in December of 1940. 


How did you get there? 

We went there on a transport called the Chaumont (AP-5). When we got there we were 
anchored out because we had no way to come in and tie up. They ran motor whale boats out to 
pick up people. I noticed that the people coming out were mostly women and children and they 
were going out on the same ship we had just come in on. I asked somebody what they were all 
leaving for. And he commented, "Hell, we're in a war." 


But this was still in 1940. 

Yes. December 1940. But I think everybody out there knew that war was going to 
happen. 

We had a naval hospital there and a great group of people. 


What do you recall about the hospital. 

It was a typical tropical screened in situation. A lot of porches and screens. Of course, 
they didn't have any air conditioning in those days. It was hot but they had ceiling fans around. 
Our quarters were built up on stilts. We had a lot of typhoons which scattered things around. 
Leona Jackson was there as was Marian Olds. So was Chief [Adolph Wessell] Meyers. He was 
a great, great person, areal man. Margaret Nash was also there as operating room nurse. I was 
assigned to the operating room. Later on I worked for Dr. [Hubert] Van Peenen. He was another 
man's man, a tremendous person, a solid, loyal American. 


You also knew Truman Keck. 
The salt of the earth. We were a small family there. Josephine Keck could really put on 
a spaghetti dinner. 


They had these little out stations where the Chamorro people lived. There were about 
22,000 Chamorro people on Guam. And we were mainly there to care for them and what little 
Navy came in on ships. There were a few Marines on the island but it was a good group of 
people. I still see some of them at our meetings 


Once you were settled into a routine, did you see or hear any evidence that we were 
going to be involved in a war? 

We went out and dug trenches, the zigzag type so that planes couldn't come straight down 
and strafe us. We then would have someplace to go in case they started bombing the hospital. 

So we knew that it was just a matter of time. 

The Japanese bombed us 2 days after Pearl on the 10th. We were so damn naive. When 
the planes arrived we said, "Golly, it didn't take our boys long to get out here." But, they were 
Zeros coming in to strafe us. Well, that was quite a thrill. We never had that happen to us 
before. When we saw those big orange balls on the wings we knew they didn't belong to us. It 
didn't take a bunch of rocket scientists to figure that out. 

It was a very strange empty feeling. And those planes opened up on a lot of native 
people too and a bunch of Marines who were guarding the palace downtown. Most of them were 
killed. 


What time of day was it? 

They landed about 4:30 in the morning and they hit the hospital compound a little before 
daylight. They went into a church right next store and opened up these big doors in the front. 
They walked in there with machine guns and turned them loose on the people in there. We heard 
them screaming. We heard glass breaking and our fence between us and the church was about 
25 yards away. We had no trouble hearing the commotion. There's a friend of mine, A.P. Rowe, 
Jr., later an MSC officer. He and I went down to the pharmacy below. In fact, when they 
bombed the marine barracks, they began bringing those people into the operating room. We 
were going full force. I'll never forget being in the operating room. Those marines were just 
blown to pieces. So you said to yourself, "Well, this is the real thing." You saw people there 
you knew. 

When the Japanese got to us early in the morning they were screaming and hollering like 
a bunch of wild people. They were on something. I don't know what kind of dope they were 
taking but they were really revved up. Their eyes were red and they were mean. They didn't 
hesitate to bayonet you. 


So, you knew you were in for some trouble. 

Big trouble. Once daylight came, they got on the speaker and told us to come out with 
our hands up. The CO of the hospital, CAPT [William T.] Lineberry, got on the speaker and told 
us that the best thing we could do was to do as we were told. It would have been foolish to have 
tried to run because there was no place to run on Guam. 


Was there some kind of surrender ceremony? Did they make you watch the flag 
being hauled down or anything like that? 

No. They took us next door and put us in an annex of that old church. At first they gave 
us permission to work on some of the casualties--the marines and others coming in from 
different places. They let us do that for a little while and finally they moved in with some of 


their own doctors. I can't remember whether they were working on our people or their's. But 
they were using our facilities. 

We had a couple of meals out in the hospital commissary. I don't remember how many 
days this went on but they finally moved us. Getting back to the Marines, those that were killed 
in the plaza, the Japanese pushed them into a big pile, poured on gasoline, and then burned them. 


Did you actually see this happen? 

No. But I saw what was left. They moved us into a little hall next to the church. They 
cut our food and water off and then went on for about 5 or 6 days. They did that to break our 
spirit and they told us that the United States was going to let us stay there and never come get us. 
Some of the native people would sometimes throw a little fruit to us through the windows. They 
were really fine people. They liked the Americans which, I guess, put them in a class by 
themselves. 


Had they separated out the nurses? 

I don't remember ever seeing any of them in the church. They went to Japan with us and 
were exchanged on the Gripsholm. I think they were in Japan about 6 months. And when they 
left we got together and wrote up our addresses and people we'd like for them to contact when 
they got back to the states. That's what they did. That's how my grandparents found out that I 
was alive. 

Being in that church was really a trying period for us. 

Overall, we stayed on the island about 30 days. We left in January and went directly to 

Japan. 


What kind of a ship did they put you on? 

Fortunately, it was right at the beginning of the war. The ship was called the Argentina 
Maru. It had been a cruise ship. They had those running all over the damn world and making 
plenty of money. Of course, we didn't have first class accommodations. We were down ina 
hold but not a cargo hold. Compared to where we had been in that church, at least they were 
now giving us one meal a day. So the ship wasn't too bad. 


Were you able to take any of your belongings with you? 

I'm glad you asked that. They had told us to pack up all of our stuff and put it in a 
seabag. Everything I owned went in there. They told us to put it on a truck and they would take 
it down to the dock. And that's the last I ever saw of that seabag. 


Were the Japanese still treating you very poorly? 

I think the treatment improved. Some senior Japanese officers came in and straightened 
things out a bit. The junior personnel were inclined to be rougher on us than the big shots. But 
things had improved by the time we got on the ship. 

In about a week or less we were in Japan. We landed at Shikoku, one of the main islands. 


This was winter. 
We liked to absolutely died. We were in snow up to you know what and we had nothing 
but tropical clothing, shorts and short-sleeved shirts. I'm 6 foot 1 and they issued us some used 


Japanese army uniforms. The pants went down just below my knees. And they gave us a little 
blue Japanese hat like their soldiers wore but they took the star off it. 

It was a rough, rough winter with a lot of snow. They put us in this old army barracks 
that they themselves would no longer use. We got organized among ourselves. We had a chief 
petty officer that took over. The governor of Guam was a Navy captain and they moved him 
over to Taiwan with the senior prisoners like "Skinny" [Jonathan] Wainright. But we did have a 
few officers there. In fact, there were a lot of Army officers from Bataan. But they didn't arrive 
until after May. 

We were pretty well organized. We had some cooks. We scrubbed up this old galley and 
got things going. We established a little sick bay. Our chief was a bosun's mate named Lane and 
he seemed to get along real well with them. He spoke a little Japanese. 


Did you have any medicines to work with in your sick bay? 

I don't think we had any at all. We had just what Dr. [Hubert] Van Peenen and some of 
the people had brought from Guam. They had some kits--a stethoscope and a little bit of 
medicine. I was a bit out of touch with that part of it. We had a lot of people dying that first 
year, mostly of pneumonia. They couldn't take the cold. Dr. Van Peenen would go see the 
captain who was in charge of the camp and he got hot with them over that medicine. We warned 
him that they could shoot him but he still gave the Japanese a bad time. And he got medicine as 
a result of it. Dr. Van Peenen was a tremendous person. 


Were you all in the same barracks? 

No, there were three or four barracks and the officers were separate from the enlisted. 
The Japanese made the enlisted people work except for the chief petty officers. The officers and 
chiefs did not have to work. Sometimes the Japanese would put them in charge of a working 
party. They started us out clearing land so they could plant food crops. And then they put us in 
work parties as stevedores. We carried 200-pound sacks of rice on our shoulders for 6 days a 
week. We carried them to box cars or ships. We put up little howl about handling any munitions 
or war-related items and got away with it. You might not think that you can carry a 200-pound 
bag of rice on your shoulder. At first it was pretty arduous but it was a matter of a sense of 
balance. After a while we could do it. When you saw a little Jap about 4 and a half feet tall 
carrying a bag of rice you realized it was merely a matter of balance. 

Working 6 days a week, you rubbed all the hide off your neck and shoulders. We finally 
sewed up pieces of canvas and put that over our heads and let the rest of it hang down over our 
shoulders to help protect ourselves. 


What was the name of that first camp? 

Zentsuji. We organized it and everybody came through there. We had people off the 
Houston and of course prisoners who had been taken in the Philippines. Those people who came 
in from Bataan in May were in horrible shapes. There's no way I could describe it. They walked 
into camp just like zombies. They had beriberi and diarrhea and were dying like flies. 

Well, the word got out that we needed extra food for them--rice, barley, or anything we 
could find. There were corpsmen involved in it, enlisted marines, and men off the ships. 

I remember how we stole rice and brought it into camp. I was there almost 4 years--46 
months. We would steal this stuff and bring it in so those men might live. I have letters from 
some of those people who survived. We put our lives on the line. The Japs told us that if they 


ever caught us stealing, there was a good possibility we wouldn't be going back to camp. We 
devised all kinds of ways to hide the rice, hiding it on your body so that it didn't make any 
bulges. 


How were you able to do that? 

We would sew up little pieces of material you could attach to your pocket and run it 
down underneath your testicles and back up on the other side. It was a roll like a little piece of 
tube. You filled it up with rice. We took a piece of bamboo and sharpened it. Then we would 
back up to one of those sacks, which were made of rice straw. You could get some rice out and 
then fluff up the sack a little so no one could tell you had been in it. We had someone watching 
for us while we shook that stuff down into those pouches. 


Did anybody ever get caught doing it? 

I did! And so did several others. The fellow who was supposed to be looking out for me 
had a bomb dropped right next to him at Guam and so he couldn't hear very well. And as the 
other guys kept hollering up the line, he didn't hear the warning. This incident happened pretty 
close to the end of the war. The guard called me to attention and slapped me several times, 
caught me up against the side of the face with a rifle butt. And he hit me on top of the foot while 
he screamed and hollered. I figured that was it. So, finally somebody got his attention and he 
left. 


Had the guard searched you and found rice in your pockets? 

I can't remember. But after he hit me on the foot, I began limping back to camp. We 
rode a little train for about 10 miles and when we got off we had to walk the rest of the way. The 
labor parties got to the docks at daylight and they worked us till dark. A box car would come in 
and we either loaded it or unloaded. There were about 75 or 80 people in a work party. 

When I finally got back to camp they found out that I was hurt. They put me in the 
galley and that's where I worked. I got up in the early morning and started the cooking fires. 

The cooks would boil the rice and then weigh out a certain amount for each room. 

There was something else we did that I'm very proud of. There were some British 
prisoners who were shipped in from Rabaul. They brought a big shipload of them in. They were 
in terrible shape, half of them dead. The Japanese military authorities ordered us to establish a 
prison hospital at Moji. We were there from was November 29th 1942 to August 25, 1943. 
There were 14 members of the Medical Department. The doctor, H.A. Markowitz, died not too 
long ago, I think sometime in '95. There were 246 British prisoners who were dying very rapidly 
following an epidemic of dysentery. We went down there and were able to save half these 
people and we did it without medicines, equipment, and no food but rice. 


How did you accomplish that? 

We used the rice to make a watery rice soup. And then we fed them and caught what 
they had. We had no way to wash ourselves properly. The sanitary conditions were terrible. 
They had these little bays where they would stuff 10 or 12 men. We were all sick, but being 
young we had a lot of stamina and a lot of fight. 

There was a crematorium about a quarter of a mile away from the camp. When a 
prisoner died we took him on a gurney to that crematorium. We'd take his dogtag off and then 


push him on tracks into the ovens. We always took at least one or two trips a day. We had 
almost 250 people and we lost at least half of them. 


After you cremated the men, did the Japanese give you the ashes back? 
No. They never gave anything to me. 


What did you do with the dogtags? 
We gave things like that to an old British officer, a major I think he was. He was kind of 
a record officer who kept track. Everything was such a quagmire, it was just unreal. 


Did you stay in Moji? 

No, we went back to Zentsuji. Things were getting pretty tough by that time. We got 
back there in '43. By '44 things began to turn and the shoe was on the other foot. Things were 
not good for the Japanese. 


Things must have gotten harder for you. 

They did. The food got short and some Japanese general came down from Tokyo. We 
were standing out in front of this old barracks and he gave us a little talk. He said that we were 
going to die, which was very encouraging. He said that the American forces were staging to land 
on Japan's most southern island. And he said that under the Geneva Convention they had the 
right to kill us rather than let us be recaptured by our own forces. Have you ever heard of 
anything like that? 


No. He must have been making that one up as he went along. How did you know 
how the war was going? 

One of the camp guards gave us information on the progress of the war. We could also 
tell by... Planes used to come over and strafe some of the nearby Japanese towns. And then the 
B-29s came over. Those people did a helluva job. They brought them to their knees. They 
came over at night and we'd hear them. We'd be lying there on this old straw mattress and you 
could hear them faintly at first and then real loud when they came over the camp and then they'd 
fade out. 

In the latter part of 1944 and the first months of '45 the '29s came over when they wanted 
to. There was nothing that could reach them--AA, planes, or anything. They absolutely leveled 
those towns. 


Did you ever see any of this going on? 
No, I never saw them drop anything. 


Did you ever see the B-29s going over during the day? 
Yes: 


What was your reaction when you first saw these things? 

It was a happy feeling. We were working in a place loading some stuff and left. When 
we returned the next morning this town of maybe 100,000 people was gone. I mean completely 
gone. We had several guys over there who could really speak Japanese by the end of the war 
and they talked to the guards. One guard told us that the Americans dropped one bomb on 


Hiroshima and the whole town blew up. Some of our guys said, "Oh, you were just out with the 
boys last night and you drank too much sake." We knew we didn't have a bomb that could do a 
thing like that. 

It wasn't too much longer that we found out that that was true. 


How did you hear that the war was over? 

We woke up one morning in Zentsuji. We used to wake up to their hollering and 
screaming well before daylight when we had to get up and get out on these work parties. And 
this day, we found that they had left in the middle of the night. The guards, the officers, the 
people in charge of records had gone and had taken everything with them. We got up and 
everyone just stood around. We didn't know what to do. We were afraid to go outside for fear 
we would be shot. Word came from our senior officer to stand fast and see what was going to 
happen. So that's what we did. We just wandered around the camp. Finally a plane came over-- 
a B-29--and dropped pamphlets and newspapers telling us the war was over and to stay where we 
were, and that we would be picked up, which we were. I guess we were in the camp another 
week or ten days. 

They also dropped barrels of canned food, can openers, boxes of Hershey bars. It was all 
over falling down through these old buildings and knocking holes in the upper floors. The first 
thing I came to was a big bunch of Hershey almond bars. It looked like there were a hundred of 
them scattered all over the ground. I just sat down and pulled over as many as I could between 
my legs and started eating. Somebody came along and wanted to know if they could have one. I 
told him no. We were just like a bunch of dogs. I was so hungry I must have eaten a dozen of 
them until I got sick. The next time he came around I told him to take two. 

We came pretty close to the outskirts of Nagasaki when we left Japan and I was still 
hobbling around on my foot. I went up the gangway of one of our destroyers in Tokyo or 
Wakiyama--I can't remember where we boarded the ships to come home. I hobbled up on one 
crutch, saluted the flag and the officer of the day and asked permission to come aboard. And it 
was over. 


Do you remember what the trip home was like? 
We got into a typhoon and damn near died. 


After putting up with that, you almost died coming home? 
Oh, yes, it was a real bugger. 


What physical condition were you in? 
Surprisingly, I wasn't doing too bad. I weighed about 100 pounds, maybe 115. There 
was no fat on me. 


I've talked to a lot of POWs and I've never asked this question. What condition 
were your teeth in by this time? 

I had one tooth that was loosened up when I was hit in the jaw after being caught with the 
stolen rice. I just reached in and got it. A little pull and out it came. The rest of my teeth 
weren't in too bad a shape. 


When you got aboard the destroyer, did they give you any kind of medical care or 
had they treated you on the dock? 

We went through and got some dungarees. Then they put us in the shower and we got all 
scrubbed down, and they deloused us with DDT powder. And they had to cut our hair. When 
they brought us food, they didn't give us very much. 


Did they give you physical exams? 
No. Not until we got back. 


Did you ride the destroyer all the way back? 
No. We changed to another ship in Honolulu and then we came back to San Diego and to 
Balboa. 


How long were you there? 

Not very long, maybe a few weeks. Then I went home for about a week then went to 
Naval Hospital Norman, OK. They went over me with a fine-tooth comb. But for a few 
intestinal parasites and my badly bruised foot, I wasn't in too bad shape. 


* * * 


The above transcript has been given to the U.S. Navy Medical Department. It is 
dedicated to those brave men who died while serving as prisoners of war in Japan. 


Alfred Daniels 


